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The Rev. Dunbar I. Heath made some remarks on the working of 
the branch Society, and urged the importance of giving attention to 
the young colony, which was well worthy of it. It was no doubt an 
experiment, but he trusted it would be successful. The town of 
Manchester was well adapted for the study of anthropology, from the 
communication existing there with all parts of the world ; and the 
community were active, intelligent, and wealthy, and could well sup- 
port such a society. 

The votes of thanks were agreed to unanimously. 

Report on the Recent Investigations of Br. Edouarcl Bupont on the 
Rone Caves on the banks of the Lesse River, Relgium. By C. 
Carter Blake, Esq., F.G.S., F.A.S.L. 

Mr. Blake, after giving a minute account of the circumstances 
which led to the investigation of these caves by the Anthropological 
Society in conjunction with Dr. Dupont, entered into considerable 
details respecting the number and character of these caves ; the 
various levels and palseontological horizons at which they were found ; 
the characteristic fossils of each ; the nature of the human remains ; 
and the geological conditions under which the successive deposits of 
rolled pebbles, stratified lehm, angular pebbles, and loess were found. 
He gave a long account of the jaw found in the Trou de la Naulette, 
accompanied by measurements of many other jaws, and summed up 
an exceedingly long paper (which will appear in the Memoirs of the 
Society) by the following conclusions : — 

1. That the deposit of stratified "lehm" under stalagmite, in the 
Trou de la Naulette, was due to the action of slowly operating 
causes. 

ii. That the individual whose jaw was found therein was contem- 
porary with the elejmant and rhinoceros, whose remains are imbedded 
under like conditions. 

in. That some of the characters afforded by the jaw indicate a re- 
semblance to the jaws of the Slavonic peoples of Eastern Europe, as 
especially exemplified by the Masures and Wends. 

iv. That some of the characters of the jaw from the Trou do la 
Naulette indicate a strong resemblance to, and exaggeration of, the 
characters afforded by the melanous races of men, and especially the 
Australian. 

v. That the above characters afford a distinction between the re- 
mains found in the Trou de la Naulette and the Trou de la Frontal, 
which latter contained the reindeer jJeriod individuals strongly re- 
sembling the Calmucks of the 23resent day. 

The President said it was more than a matter of form to propose 
that the thanks of the Society should be given to Mr. Blake for the 
effective manner in which he had carried out the objects of the 
Council in sending him to Belgium. He had entered so fully, and 
with so much enthusiasm, into the work, as to prove that the Council 
had shown sound discretion in commissioning him to examine the 
bone caves j and he felt assured the meeting would join unanimously 
in thanking him for his report. 
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The vote of thanks was unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. Jones, the Local Secretary for Brussels, concurred in the opinion 
expressed in the report, that the subject is in its infancy and requires 
more investigation. He protested against the reservation that had 
been made in the report, in accordance with the wishes of M. Dupont. 
The part of the country where these caverns are situated is very beau- 
tiful, and had been little altered by the excavations that had been 
made, so that it presented attractive objects well worthy of being- 
visited, independently of the interest attached to the caves. He 
trusted, therefore, that the caverns would be thrown open and tho- 
roughly explored, without any reservation out of respect to M. 
Dupont, or to any one else. Every restriction had been previously 
removed. Mr. Jones stated that the two photographs exhibited gave 
no idea of the beauty of the scenery, and he produced sketches of the 
locality taken before the excavations commenced, and pointed out the 
positions in which the flint flakes and other objects were found. He 
said he should be against accepting the geological views taken on the 
report. He had visited the Lesse in company with the best geolo- 
gists, and M. Dupont's views had not been implicitly adopted by 
them. There had been such changes in the strata that it was difficult 
to arrive at any general conclusion respecting them, and they might 
be only a local deposit. He said he had collected some matters con- 
nected with these caves which he would place before the Society at 
then* next meeting. 

Dr. F. C. Webb said, the jaw on the table, supposing it to be human, 
was the most remarkable specimen he had ever seen. He thought 
that, judging from its general contour, there could be no doubt that 
it was human, although in certain points it bore a decided resem- 
blance to the jaw of the anthropoid ape; as, for instance, in the entire 
absence of chin, and the remarkable thickness of the fore-part of the 
bone. In reference to the alveoli, he did not, from their appearance, 
feel bound to so decided an opinion respecting the large size of the 
teeth as was ex2)ressed in the report. He believed that ho had met 
with evidence that the teeth were not necessarily of extraordinary 
size, although in the dry skull the alveoli might appear very large. 
Mr. Blake stated in the report that the third molar must have had 
five fangs, but he was not inclined to think this by any means cer- 
tain. He believed that two fangs, each bifid, might account for the 
appearance of the alveolus as well as five or four fangs. 

Mr. Kalph Tate objected to Mr. Blake's inference as to the great 
antiquity of the jaw from geological considerations. From the de- 
scription that had been given of the caves, from what he had read 
otherwise, as well as from examination, he was inclined to think that 
the deposit which filled the valley, and the gravel beds belong to a 
very recent period. The question as to the length of time required 
to form those deposits was an open one. Mr. Prestwioh, it was true, 
thought the deposits in the valley of the Somme must have taken a 
long time to form. He (Mr. Tate) considered it most probable that 
the river gravels of the valleys of Central Europe and the other beds 
referred to were of the same date, and that the Somme valley gravels 
were not exceptional. 
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The Rev. Dunbar I. Heath observed, they had heard that this 
wonderful jaw had affinities to the Selavonian races, to the Malay, 
and to apes ; and it was a most interesting fact, that there were two 
caverns in which different relics of the human form had been found 
that possessed peculiarities which might lead towards important dis- 
criminations. In the Trou de Frontal there had been discovered the 
bone of a nose that was broad and of Turanian character. That indi- 
vidual lived at the time of the reindeer. If enormous ages ago 
Tartars were living in Belgium, were they jseople with Selavonian 
affinities 1 To suppose these Selavoniaiis had lived in Belgium with 
the mammoths was contrary to the results of comparative philology, 
exce23t on one condition, namely, that they w r ere not speakers of 
articulate language ; and the discovery would thus be found to have 
some bearing on that idea of his, that some of the early races of men 
were mutes. 

Mr. Pike protested briefly against the opinions of Mr. Heath. 

Dr. Webb explained that he did not intend to say the jaw was semi- 
simious, but that it had some points resembling those of apes. He cer- 
tainly had no intention of attributing to the jaw the character of " tho 
missing link." All he wished to assert was, that there were certain paints 
in which the jaw resembled that of the anthropoid apes, especially 
the jaw of the young orang and chimpanzee. He never before saw 
these characters so markedly expressed in a human jaw, but still he 
had no doubt the balance of evidence was in favour of its being 
human. 

The President observed that cave evidence was always attended 
with the difficulty of ascertaining the relative antiquity of the remains 
found in them. The real age of these deposits was a difficult and 
complicated question, therefore it was not surprising that the excava- 
tions in the Belgian caves should not throw a new light on the sub- 
ject. The minute description obtained of this jaw, which it was 
generally admitted presented very peculiar characters, was sufficient 
to show that it was a subject of great importance, and justified the 
Council in sending a commissioner to examine the bone caves wherein 
it was found. 

Mr. Jones thought it important that the names of the gentlemen 
who were present when the caves were first examined, and before the 
contents were distributed, should be taken down. They were Dr. 
Dupont, Lord Talbot de Malahide, the AbbS Coumans, Mr. Clarke, 
and himself. 

Mr. C. Carter Blake, in reply to the remarks that had been made 
on his report, said that with regard to the observations of his friend 
Dr. Webb, he was glad that that gentlemen agreed with him that the 
jaw presents unprecedented characters. He never saw a similar case, 
and Professor Owen and other anatomists had said the same. As to 
the cast of the jaw not showing the true character of the alveoli, and 
the difference of opinion respecting the number of fangs of the molar 
teeth, he observed, that some French anatomists are accustomed to 
divide into five roots what we divide into three. Tho character of 
tho alveolus of the third bifurcated molar showed that it had been 
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divided into three roots, as usual in the lower races of men. With 
regard to the difference of opinion respecting the geological age of the 
strata, as expressed by Mr. Tate, he was glad that there was a disa- 
greement between himself and Mr. Tate upon a question of elementary- 
geology. The authority of Mr. Prestwich (whose testimony as regards 
the Loess Mr. Blake thankfully accepted), however, could not be called 
in question with respect to the date of these remains, and that dis- 
tinguished author never described the lehm of Belgium. As to the 
remarks of Mr. Jones, though he had made several objections in that 
room, he (Mr. Blake) must say that he had received much valuable 
information from Mr. Jones in Belgium. His excellent friend, Mr. 
Jones, had chidden him for not laying before the Society all the facts 
that came to his knowledge. It might suffice to say, that he was 
requested by Dr. Dupont not to make them public, and accordingly 
he had not done so ; but he did not wish to use unkind language to 
those who, not being so bound to secrecy, freely disclosed all that they 
knew. Mr. Heath aj>peared to have misunderstood his observations 
respecting the date of the remains that had been discovered. He did 
not say that the ej>och of the lehm was coeval with the glacial epoch, 
but that it belonged to a more recent period posterior to the excava- 
tions of the river valley, and he did not even attribute to it an an- 
tiquity coeval to that of the strata bearing flint implements in the 
valley of the Somme. As to the antiquity of the caves, he said there 
are some at the south of the Lesse, where, for a depth of more than 
twenty-five feet there are successive layers of deposits of lehm, which 
have been filled by the same force that produced the existing river mud, 
at a lower level. The whole subject of the exploration of caves is yet 
entirely in its infancy, and he hoped that the Belgian caves would be 
worked up jn'operly. The stores of interesting remains were greater 
there than in the Somme valley, and the worst part of the labour 
had yet to be undertaken. Future explorers of the Belgian bone 
caves must adopt as their motto, 

" Nil actum repntans dum quid superesset agendum." 

The President proposed the thanks of the Society to the Minister 
of the Interior for Belgium, for presenting to them the numerous 
remains and interesting objects which Mr. Blake had brought home. 
They should also offer their thanks to Dr. Dupont and M. Dumon, 
also Mr. Jones, who had first directed the attention of the Society to 
these caves, and had produced valuable drawings of them before they 
were touched. 

The vote of thanks having been unanimously agreed to, the meet- 
ing adjourned. 



